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The Anatomy and Surgical Treatment of Hernia. By Henry 0. 

Marcy, A.M., M.D., LL.D., of Boston. Illustrated. Pp. 421. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1892. 

Agassiz was in the habit of advising his pupils to familiarize them¬ 
selves with the history of their chosen science, not only before under¬ 
taking original work, but as a preliminary to the serious study of modern 
thought and teachings. Dr. Marcy and his publishers have rendered a 
service to the profession in reproducing the plates of Cooper, Scarpa, 
Cloquet, Bourgery, and others, which marked the beginning of scientific 
methods in the study of hernia, and have left but little to be added to 
the exposition of its anatomy. They combine historical and literary 
interest with much practical value and, it may be said, constitute the 
chief merit of the pretentious volume which contains them. 

This is not to deny that there is a great deal of useful material to be 
found in its pages, but unfortunately there is a preponderance of matter 
that could hardly be so described. Certainly, throughout the book the 
voluminous quotations from Cooper, Morton, Cloquet, Pott, and others 
make the most interesting and instructive reading, while the equally 
extensive extracts from the recent discussions in surgical societies and 
from modern papers on hernia are selected and edited with so little 
reference to their relative value or to the position and experience of the 
surgeons quoted, that a tiresome mass of heterogeneous material has to 
be waded through in the Eearch for information. This might be more 
excusable if the book were exhaustive, but it indicates a sad want of 
appreciation of the relative importance of subjects, to find a whole 
chapter of twenty-three pages devoted to the animal suture, and chiefly 
to the author’s “buried tendon suture,” which is exploited frequently 
and diffusely, while we search both index and text in vain for a satis¬ 
factory description of lumbar hernia, of properitoneal hernia, or Littre’s 
or Richter’s hernia, or Kuster’s “ hernia inguino-superficialiafind no 
section on diagnosis, and but very few and slight references to that 
subject scattered through the text (at least three of the eight pages 
given under that heading in the index contain no mention of diagnosis); 
and observe that the important question of the selection and fitting of 
trusses is disposed of in seven pages, nearly half of which are quotations. 
Tumors of the spermatic cord, simulating hernia, such as have been 
reported by Spanton ( Lancet , January 2, 1886) ; lymphadenitis, which 
i3 often equally confusing, especially to young surgeons; other growths 
occupying the same region or involving the scrotum, are dismissed with 
a few words or are not alluded to at all. 

As to the “ tendon ” ligature to which he devotes 60 much space, it is 
to be noted that he quotes Mr. Bennett May as giving it “ decidedly his 
preference” (British Med. Journ., November 15,1890), without making 
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the important qualifying statement that Mr. May is speaking of ligature 
of the innominate, and says on the same page, that for vessels of all but 
the largest size, “ a round cord of ordinary gut, if well selected and tied 
tightly, leaves little room for improvement.” 

The author’s views as to the applicability of operative measures in 
hernia are more radical than the experience of the profession up to this 
time seems to warrant. They are characterized by exaggeration, on the 
one hand, of the dangers and inconveniences of truss-wearing, and, on 
the other, of the certainty and permanency of the results obtained by 
operation. He frequently speaks of hernia patients as “ helpless suf¬ 
ferers,” or in similar terms, minimizes the dangers of operative interfer¬ 
ence and promises more from his own operation than we think the 
majority of operators would be willing to accept, without more definite 
and detailed statements than we have been able to find in the book. 

No mention is made of such cases as that which resulted fatally from 
hemorrhage in the hands of Swinford Edwards (. Annals of Surgery, vol. 
i. p. 121). Keetley (ibid.') has called attention to some of the dangers of 
modern operative procedures, especially to the unnecessary sacrifice of 
the testicle in congenital hernias, either by its excision under some sup¬ 
posed necessity, or by subsequent orchitis, suppuration, or gangrene, but 
nothing is said as to these possibilities. 

Lauenstein’s plan of treating congenital inguinal hernia by drawing 
the testicle and the sac of the hernia—the tunica vaginalis—into the 
internal ring and then closing the canal by Macewen’s method (Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur Chirurgie, Bd. xxxix. Heft 3) is not alluded to in this 
connection. 

Bull’s statistics in regard to recurrence are dealt with, but very un¬ 
satisfactorily so far as support of the author’s opinions is concerned. 
They still remain a stumbling-block for the over sanguine. 

Frequent allusion is made to his success by his method, which, he 
says, is “based upon this fundamental factorage” (sic): “The closure 
of the internal ring from below upward behind the cord, lifted from its 
bed; the coaptation and re-enforcement of the transversalis fascia aud 
structures which go to make up the posterior wall of the inguiual canal 
are effected by the use of the buried animal suture. In this way the 
exit of the spermatic cord is elevated, the obliquity of the canal restored, 
and the intra-abdominal pressure brought to bear at right angles to it.” 
Other methods are described very fully, and a large number of inter¬ 
esting but poorly assorted statistics are given. 

He says (page 217) that he has failed to find any record of an attempt 
to close the diaphragmatic opening in hernia of that variety. O’Dwyer 
has reported such a case in a child three aud a half years of age. 'The 
edges of the wound were pared and six silk sutures were inserted. 
Death occurred six hours later (Archives of Paediatrics, December, 1889). 
In a traumatic diaphragmatic hernia Postempski enlarged the wound, 
reduced the prolapsed omentum, and closed the rupture by sutures. The 
patient recovered ( Wien. med. Presse, No. 21, 1889). Cheyne’s method 
for the cure of femoral hernia is too recent to have been inserted, but 
Kolischer’s suggestion, which closely resembles it in principle, as to the 
possible use of the pj’ramidalis muscle in closing the external ring, de¬ 
served a mention. Halstead’s excellent statistics are also too recent for 
inclusion. They merit careful consideration, and should lead to more 
general trial of his operation—a modified Bassini’s. 
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The book gives the impression of being carelessly written and loosely 
put together. 

The plates are often introduced with little or no apparent reference to 
the text, though an attempt is usually made, by means of a line or two, 
to harmonize them. On page 133 the description said to be that 
of Plate XXXVI. refers to Plate XXXVIII., opposite page 135, on 
which latter page will be found, masquerading as an account of 
Plate XXXVIII., the description which belongs on page 133. It is not 
enough apparently that page after page is taken up with a kaleidoscopic 
series of quotations from all sorts and conditions of writers, but on 
pages 412 and 413 extracts from MacCormac and "Wood, already quoted 
on pages 324 and 325, are repeated verb, et lit. 

There are many examples of loose construction that leave the exact 
meaning in doubt. On page 390 he remarks, in reference to the methods 
of operating for radical cure: “The subsequent operative measures are, 
in my judgment, far more important than the disposition of the sac.” 
On page 395 he says, writing of the same subject: “ All surgeons now 
agree as to the importance of the peritoneal pouch as a factor, but differ 
widely as to the manner of its disposition.” The contradiction is prob¬ 
ably only apparent, but it might easily have been avoided. Occasion¬ 
ally the English is open to even graver criticism. The use of the word 
“factorage,” in the sense in which it is employed in the quotation as to 
the author’s method, is surely not allowable. But it is so employed 
on pages 7, 356, 370, 372, 373, 395, and elsewhere. So, too, “ necessi¬ 
tous” for “ necessary” (page 376) would seem to indicate worse faults 
than carelessness. Examples of the same sort of English might be 
freely multiplied. 

The author is fond of referring to Nature—with a capital N—with 
much familiarity as to her intentions and purposes, but his logic carries 
us back to the days of the Pilgrim forefathers, when, taking advantage 
of this intimacy, he says: “ If Mr. Macewen’s disposition of the sac has 
the advantage, as he believes, in serving as a re-enforcement to the 
parts, it might be inferred that this construction should have entered into 
the primal organization of mankind ” (page 397). That settles it! As 
it was not so arranged originally, it is of no use for Mucewen to try it. 

On the whole, while the material for a very good treatise on hernia is 
contained within its covers, the book is distinctly disappointing as a work 
of practical reference, and is unsatisfactory in much of its teachings. 
If we owned it, we would occasionally turn to it to read some of the 
quaint and interesting cases from Cooper, Arnaud, and others, which it 
contains. If we did not own it, we would be content to remain in that 
condition. J. W. W r . 


Text-book of Nervous Diseases: being a Compendium for the Use 
of Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By Charles L. 
Dana, A.M..M.D. With two hundred and ten illustrations. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1892. 

The book before us is divided into four parts: first, a general descrip¬ 
tion of the nervous system, its anatomy and its diseases; in the second 
are considered the anatomy and diseases of the cerebro -spinal nerves; 
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in the third, the anatomy and diseases of the spinal cord; and in the 
fourth, the anatomy and diseases of the brain. 

The opening chapters of the book present a condensed statement of 
the structure of nerve tissue, with a description of its various elements. 
The description, though condensed, is thorough, and exceedingly clear, 
and the illustrations quite numerous and satisfactory. Next follows a 
chapter upon diagnosis and methods of examination, and in it the author 
discusses not only the various instruments of precision used in the study 
of nervous cases, but also gives a detailed description of how to elicit the 
various tendon phenomena. Each description is fittingly illustrated by 
a picture, so that no one could possibly misunderstand the proper 
method of obtaining an ankle clonus or a knee-jerk. 

Next follows a discussion of the causes and the pathology of nervous 
diseases, and the student finds here the various conaitions detailed which 
lead to nervous troubles, and also the relative importance of each. They 
are: Age and developmental influences, sex, condition and occupa¬ 
tion, habits, heredity, climate and civilization, the various diatheses, 
trauma and shock, infection, poisons, and lastly, reflex causes. The 
general pathology of the nervous system is considered as follows: First, 
malformations, their genesis; second, hyperemia, amemia, hemorrhage, 
cedema, arterial and venous diseases; third, inflammations; fourth, 
degeneration and atrophy, softening, sclerosis, gliosis; fifth, tuberculosis 
and syphilis; sixth, tumors and parasites; seventh, nutritive and func¬ 
tional disorders. 

Each one of the above topics receives brief though thorough consid¬ 
eration. Next follows a general chapter upon hygiene, prophylaxis, and 
treatment, including such topics as diet, exercise, hydrotherapy, massage, 
climate, and electricity. 

General topics having been considered, the author introduces us to 
nervous diseases proper, and begins with diseases of the peripheral 
nervous system. We are at once impressed by the very thorough way in 
which the subject is handled, and by the abundance of excellent illus¬ 
trations, some pathological, some diagrammatic, and others clinical; and 
when we have finished the perusal of the chapter, we feel that the 
author has condensed a great deal of most valuable information into as 
short a space as possible. Some of these diagrams are exceedingly 
interesting, as witness the one showing the distribution of the cerebro¬ 
spinal strands of the nerves and the location of transferred pains and 
neuralgia. It consists of a map showing the various areas on the body 
to which pain may be referred in affections of the eyes, the teeth, and 
the various diseases. Everyone will, of course, recognize that these 
maps present conclusions based upon clinical experience, and that they 
are subject to some exceptions, but on the whole the diagrams have con¬ 
siderable value. 

Next, diseases of the spinal nerves—that is, the cranial and spinal 
nerves—are considered in detail, and here again a very large amount of 
fact is clearly stated in a most concise manner. The illustrations are 
again exceedingly numerous, always fitting, and showing excellent judg¬ 
ment on the part of the author. Many of them are original. 

Diseases of the spinal cord are next considered, and here again a 
number of most attractive chapters are presented. There is little to be 
criticised in the general treatment of the subject, unless one were disposed 
to be captious. 
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In treating of diseases of the brain, the author introduces us to the 
subject by an admirable section on anatomy. In making clear the rela¬ 
tions of the embryonic and the adult brain, the author borrows some 
apt illustrations from both Obersteiner and Edinger. Quite a number, 
however, are original. Some of them are important and instructive, 
especially those relating to the connection of the spinal cord to the 
cerebrum, and the cerebellum to the medulla, pons, and cerebrum. In 
treating of cerebral localization, the author makes use of two excellent 
plates to show the various motor and sensory areas of the lateral and 
mesial surfaces. We notice no peculiarity in the allotment of functions 
to the various portions of the cortex. It should be mentioned, however, 
that he ascribes to the upper portion of the supramarginal lobule the 
function of muscular memories, placing this centre directly in advance 
of visual memories, located in the angular gyruB. This position, we 
believe, is justified by both anatomical and cliuico-pathological facts. 

The diseases of the brain are considered in detail. Some subjects, 
however—as cerebral hemorrhage and secondary degeneration—are not, 
it seems to us, given the space which their importance would seem to 
demand. It cannot be said, however, that any important point has been 
omitted. 

We are next introduced to the subject of functional nervous diseases, 
the author considering successively epilepsy, hysteria, spasmodic tics, 
paramyoclonus, Thomsen’s disease, paramyotonia, and akinesia algera. 

The section on epilepsy is exceedingly interesting, and in the treat¬ 
ment the author shows his appreciation of the value of general thera¬ 
peutic measures. 

Next, chorea, tetanuB, and tetany are considered. We are somewhat 
surprised that less than one page is devoted to the important topic of 
tetanus. We are gratified, however, that the author devotes considerable 
space to the subject of neurasthenia, but are disappointed that the rest- 
cure, so indispensable in the treatment of profound neurasthenic states, 
is not considered in greater detail. This, in view of wbat has been done 
in this field by Weir Mitchell, and so often demonstrated in Philadelphia, 
is to be regretted. 

Finally, various professional neuroses, paralysis ngitans, the various 
disorders of sleep, are very satisfactorily treated. A brief but important 
chapter on cranio-cerebral topography ends the volume. Two plates 
illustrate the relations of the external structures of the head to the brain- 
centres beneath. 

Taken as a whole, the book indicates much painstaking labor on the 
part of the author. An immense amount of fact has been crowded into 
a comparatively small bulk—almost too much, one would say, for a 
volume of its size. However, the subject is systematically and clearly 
presented, and the book forms an excellent treatise for the student and- 
the practitioner. F. X. D. 
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A Manual of Bacteriology. By George M. Sternberg, M.D., Deputy 
Surgeon-General U. S. Army; Director of the Hoagland Laboratory 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.); Honorary Member of the Epidemiological Society of 
London, of the Royal Academy of Medicine of Rome, of the Academy of 
Medicine of Rio de Janeiro, of the American Academy of Medicine, etc. 
IlluBtrated by heliotype and chromo-lithographic plates and two hundred 
and sixty-eight engravings. 8vo., pp. xii., 8S6. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1892. 

So exacting are the demands of practical medicine, and so widely 
distributed through all languages is the literature of the healing art at 
the present da}’, that an exhaustive knowledge of medicine in all its 
branches is now well-nigh impossible, and he who would keep well abreast 
of the advance in any particular department must be able to devote 
himself very exclusively to that one subject, neglecting the rest. Of no 
subject connected with medicine is this more true than of bacteriology. 
Yet, until the appearance of the work before us, we have been able 
to point to no thoroughly comprehensive work upon this subject in the 
English language, the translation of Fraenkel’s Bacteriology by Linsley 
being the nearest approach thereto. The present “ Manual,” then, 
written by a veteran of tried ability and combining the results of his 
own investigations with those of a host of other workers gleaned from 
the literature so abundantly accessible in the Library of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office at Washington, presents to the English-speaking prac¬ 
titioner a new evidence of the advancement of hi3 science, and affords 
him opportunity to familiarize himself with facts of the greatest interest 
and of inestimable practical importance which have hitherto been almost 
inaccessible to him. To the special worker in the field of bacteriology, 
Dr. Sternberg’s book will serve as a ready work of reference, saving his 
time and thus materially assisting his labors. 

The author attempts to present a general view of the entire subject 
of bacteriology in as concise language as possible and including the 
results of the most recent investigations. Notwithstanding his effort to 
eliminate everything redundant, we find before us a volume of nearly 
900 pages, much of which, of less importance, is closely printed in 
smaller type. 

Chapters upon the history of bacteriology, on the classification of the 
bacteria, and upon their general morphology, serve as introduction to 
that part of the work devoted to the description of the instruments and 
methods made use of in the practical study of bacteriology. The prepa¬ 
ration of the various staining agents, the methods of their employment, 
the different culture media, the methods and apparatus of sterilization, 
inoculation, plating, etc., find here detailed description. A chapter 
is also given to photomicrography as applicable to the bacteria. This 
constitutes Part First of the book and occupies a little more than 100 
pages. 

In Part Second we have a consideration of the general biological 
characters of the bacteria, including an account of the action of antisep¬ 
tics and germicides. In a chapter of this part devoted to practical 
directions for disinfection will be found reprinted the “Conclusions” of 
the Committee on Disinfectants of the American Public Health Associn- 
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tion, as well as a reprint of a paper by the author on the “ Disinfection 
of Excreta,” read before the American Medical Association, in 1891. 
The disinfection of the hands and certain special methods particularly 
applicable to diphtheria will also be found in this chapter. 

The way is thus prepared for the systematic description of the various 
species of bacteria, and Part Third (pp. 213 to 538) is devoted to the 
Pathogenic Bacteria. By way of introduction we very properly find 
here a discussion of the modes of action of bacteria upon the body, of 
the various channels of infection, and of susceptibility and immunity. 
The pyogenic bacteria, the bacteria in croupous pneumonia, the bacillus 
anthracis, the bacillus of typhoid fever, the bacteria found in diphtheria 
and in influenza; the bacillus of tuberculosis, of tetanus, and the spirillum 
of Asiatic cholera, are those which here receive the most exhaustive 
treatment, though a host of others, 158 in all, are mentioned. 

Part Fourth is devoted to the saprophytes, and 330 distinct varieties 
are described. In this section also the bacteria in the air, those in water, 
in the soil, in various cavities of the body, in cadavers, and on articles 
of food, receive consideration, together with the special methods of inves¬ 
tigation applicable to their detection and study. 

The work closes with a chapter on Bacteriological Diagnosis, occupied 
by a tabulated list of the bacteria described in the book, grouped in 
accordance with those biological characteristics of greatest diagnostic 
significance. An exhaustive bibliography, containing 2582 numbers, 
and an index, complete the work. 

It is easy to find fault with a work so comprehensive as the one before 
us. Slight errors inevitably escape detection during the proof-reading, 
and even during the preparation of so exhaustive a treatise the advance 
of knowledge must always have brought about some modification in 
the dominant opinion with regard to many of the details treated of. 
Furthermore, no two equally competent persons could be expected to 
present so vast a subject as bacteriology in precisely the same way. 
The errors in the present volume appear to be few and far between, 
being rather errors of omission than of commission, and, in general, the 
arrangement of the subject-matter is to be commended. As is almost 
inevitable in a work of such proportions, there is noticeable unevenness 
in the quality of the text, the author in places lapsing from the more 
scientific and concise presentation of his subject into redundancy and a 
more popular style. 

As a distinct error of construction, also, is to be viewed the careless 
citation of references. The bibliography at the conclusion of the 
volume, though exhaustive and very useful, does not entirely supply 
the place of references at the bottom of the page throughout the work. 
To take an illustrative example: on page 376 we read, in relation to 
the staining of the tubercle bacillus, that “ the original method of Ehr¬ 
lich gives very satisfactory results.” No reference at the bottom of the 
page indicates the whereabouts of Ehrlich’s description of his stain, and 
on turning to the bibliography we find reference to three articles by 
Ehrlich—two under No. 1077 (neither giving the title of the article 
nor the page of the journal at which it is to be found), and the 
third under No. 1113. Similarly, at the top of page 487 we read: 
*• Recent researches by Tizzoni and Cattaui show that tetanus spores 
preserved upon silk threads become attenuated after a time,” etc. The 
bibliography presents twelve articles by Tizzoni and Cattani (Nos. 

VOL. 105, NO. 6.—JUNE, 1893. 41 
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1479-1490), through which we may ramble at will in search of the 
particular opinion—not unpleasantly, we admit, when time is ample, 
but with excusable impatience if hurried. The quotation of explicit 
references in connection with the text very materially augments the 
labor of an author, but it inestimably increases the value of his work 
to the special worker. As the author in his preface indicates his hope 
that the book may be of value “as a work of reference,” it can hardly 
be regarded as unjust criticism to indicate wherein the book appears to 
us to be lacking as such. 

The chapter on.Bacteriological Diagnosis is also open to adverse 
criticism, on the ground that the first table given is quite useless, being 
merely a list of the bacteria described in the book, and that the classifi¬ 
cation of the second is too inclusive to admit of its being of much service 
in diagnosis. We question whether the aid derivable from such tabu¬ 
lated lists is at all commensurate with the space which they occupy. 

In general, though, the work is good and the author is much to be 
congratulated upon the happy termination of the very arduous and 
thankless task undertaken by him. 

The typography and illustrations are excellent, and the printing of 
the less important portions of the subject in smaller type is of much 
service as lessening the size of an already bulky volume. J. S. E. 


Traite de Gyxecologie Clisique et Operatoire. Par S. Fozzr, 
Professeur Agrege a la Faculte de Medecine, Chirurgien de l’Hopital 
Lourcine-Pascal. Deuxieme edition, avec figures dans le texte. Paris: 
G. Masson, Editeur, 1892. Pp. xxiv, 1182. 

Pozzi’s Gyxecology. Second edition. 

The success of Professor Pozzi’s work, attested by the fact that the first 
edition (which appeared less than two years ago) has been already trans¬ 
lated into four languages, would seem to be almost phenomenal were it 
not for the internal evidence which it offers that this success is based upon 
its solid merits rather than upon an ephemeral claim of novelty. That 
the author is not satisfied with the laurels already won, but has issued 
so early a second edition, showing evidence of most thorough and careful 
revision, is an additional proof of his claim to the consideration of 
students of gynecology. Former reviewers have been united in their 
verdict that the book presented a faithful picture of the progress of 
gynecological surgery from a truly cosmopolitan standpoint, singularly 
free from the local coloring of any one school or country. The present 
edition is distinguished by the same broad scholarship and disposition 
to give honor to whom honor is due. 

In turning over the introductory pages we are again struck with the 
completeness of the chapters on gynecological examination, and are 
pleased to note that certain errors to which we formerly called attention 
(notably Fig. 63) have been corrected. The subject of palpation and 
catheterization of the ureters receives careful attention. 

Emmet’s operation for the repair of the lacerated cervix does not 
occupy such a prominent position as American readers would desire, 
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being briefly discussed in a short section under the treatment of metritis 
(page 128), following one on Schroeder’s operation. It is unfortunate 
that the two should be thus united, as they are so essentially different, 
both in their purpose and technique. 

Book IV. is devoted to a comprehensive survey of the subject of 
uterine fibro-myomata, with especial reference to their surgical treat¬ 
ment. Myomotomy and abdominal hysterectomy receive especial atten¬ 
tion in Chapter IV., though it would seem that the latter terra is applied 
almost entirely to different methods of supra-vaginal amputation. For 
some reason the author makes scant mention of total extirpation of the 
fibroid uterus, which many in America have come to regard as the 
ideal operation, and refers to the pioneer work of Chrobak and his fol¬ 
lowers in a brief foot-note (page 327). We observe, however, that the 
author is apparently not familiar with the recent American literature on 
this subject, notably the statistics of Krug, Polk, and Baer. Doubtless 
more importance will be assigned to the technique of total abdominal 
extirpation in a subsequent edition. We are pleased to see that Profes¬ 
sor Pozzi has not abandoned his conservative attitude with regard to 
castration, although we are sorry to add that in this country, at least, his 
statement with regard to the growing popularity of the operation in the 
treatment of uterine fibroids is erroneous. Judging from recent papers 
and society discussions, one cannot truly say that “the number of surgeons 
who still prefer hysterectomy in every case i3 becoming smaller.” In his 
description of vaginal hysterectomy he still favors the use of forceps, as 
beautifully illustrated by figures 195 and 196. Conservative surgeons 
will heartily approve of his comments on the Kraske-Hochenegg opera- 
ion for ablation of the cancerous uterus, viz.: “ Whenever cancer has 
extended beyond the limits of the uterus we should not attempt total 
extirpation.” Extirpation by the abdominal and combined methods 
certainly demands some consideration, as it is a legitimate operation in 
cases in which the uterus is too large to be removed per vaginam, the 
statistics being good and constantly in proving under modern aseptic 
methods and the employment of Trendelenburg’s posture. The report 
of Hegar and Kaltenbach (1886), quoted on page 447, does not present 
a fair view of the present status of the operation. 

We note the addition of new matter to the chapter on the diseases of 
the adnexa, also a clear description of hysterectomy as performed in 
cases of diffuse pelvic suppuration. With his unerring judgment and 
strong common sense, Pozzi is not led away by the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen over a procedure which our most radical surgeons have 
not had the courage (or the conscience?) to attempt, in spite of the 
favorable statistics. He refers to it in cautious terms and emphasizes 
the fact that its indications are limited. Its application by Pean to all 
bilateral inflammatory affections of the adnexa he properly calls “ an 
abuse.” 

The chapter on ectopic gestation has been revised, and nearly all the 
recent operations for retro-displacemeut of the uterus are carefully 
described and figured. 

Book XIV., on “Vaginal Fistula?,” is unusually thorough and com¬ 
prehensive, the new operations for dealing with complicated fistulae 
being introduced. The same improvements are noticeable in the chap¬ 
ter on injuries to the pelvic floor. The table of contents, index, and 
list of authors are models of careful work, and the numerous additions 
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to tiie foot-notes and references to the literature of each subject still 
further enhance the value of a work which still holds a foremost place 
in the copious bibliography of gynecology. H. C. C. 


A Handbook of the Diseases of the Eve and Their Treatment. 
By Henry R. Swanzy, A.M., M.B., F.R.C.S.I., Surgeon to the National 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, and Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Adelaide Hospital, 
Dublin; Examiner in Ophthalmic Surgery in the University of Dublin, 
and in the Royal University of Ireland. Fourth edition, with illustra¬ 
tions. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1S92. 

The increasing number of students of ophthalmology ; the advance 
in the knowledge of the pathology and therapy of eye diseases; new 
instruments and operations; the gradually broadening view taken by 
members of the profession of the direct causative influence of errors of 
refraction and anomalies of the ocular muscles in the production of local 
and reflex symptoms, and the necessity recognized by the true student of 
medicine for accurate and timely information, are sufficient reasons for 
the creation of new books and the revision of old ones on ophthalmology. 

It is the duty of the critic to enter upon his task without prejudice, 
personal or professional; acute in the perception of the good and had 
alike; sufficiently informed on modern literature and practice, to he 
sensitive to innovations or modifications of prevailing methods, and to 
conscientiously read, consider, and criticise. He must have a proper 
sense of his responsibility, for the author’s reputation as a student, 
practitioner, teacher, and writer is in his hands, and a partial or unjust 
review, founded on superficial reading, preconceived opinion, or personal 
animosity or friendship, is an irremediable wrong against the author or 
the public. 

The three previous editions of Swanzy’s book have established the 
author’s reputation. The fourth edition, published only two years after 
the third, confirms and increases it. The titles and honorable positions 
held by Dr. Swanzy are evidence of his high attainments as a practi¬ 
tioner and teacher, and the large sale of his Handbook, demonstrated by 
the exhaustion of three editions in half a dozen years, conclusively 
proves the high esteem in which he is held as a writer by students of 
ophthalmic science. 

In comparing the fourth with the third edition, we notice some new 
material carefully selected from the latest monographs, necessitating ten 
additional pages, a few new illustrations and a short chapter on color¬ 
blindness introduced under the caption of Appendix II. The enlarge¬ 
ment consists, in the main, of a consideration of granular ophthalmia as 
acute and chronic conditions, of xerophthalmus, rodent ulcer, thread¬ 
like keratitis, bullous keratitis, of detachment of the choroid, of the 
operation of irotomy, of the localization of the cortical visual centres 
and their relations to the optic nerve and retina, of cerebral paralysis of 
the orbital muscles, and of the diseases of the neighboring cavities. The 
chapter on “ Motions of the Pupil in Health and Disease,” which gave, 
to some extent, a distinctive character to, and was a feature of marked 
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excellence in the previous editions, is reproduced almost verbatim and 
enlarged by a paragraph devoted to the very recent announcement by 
Prof. Danisch, that “hippus” is a pupillary sign of value in certain 
chronic nervous affections. 

The subject-matter is considered in nineteen chapters, and its arrange¬ 
ment differs but little from that ordinarily followed in text-books. A 
brief, concise, but complete statement of the elementary principles of 
optics and errors of refraction precedes fifteen chapters on diseases of 
the eye, commencing with those of the anterior parts—lids and conjunc¬ 
tiva—and closing with the causes of optic-nerve disturbances found in 
the central nervous system. Chapter XVIII. is devoted to the motions 
of the eyeball and their derangements, and Chapter XIX. to diseases of 
the orbit. Each subject is us fully considered as the size of the book 
warrants; the description of symptoms and the diagnoses are clear and 
logical, and the treatment conservative and safe, with due emphasis on 
cleanliness and antisepsis. As illustrations of the author’s style as a 
writer, and his judgment os an ophthalmic surgeon, we quote a few sen¬ 
tences: “I agree with those who think that enucleation of the eyeball 
should not be undertaken during purulent choroiditis in the acute stage, 
as it is liable to lead to purulent meningitis and death; but there are 
surgeons who do not recognize any such danger and who practise enuclea¬ 
tion in this condition.” In discussing the operative treatment of chronic 
simple glaucoma he approaches very close to the position taken by 
Schweigger, that this affection is not glaucoma at all, as is shown by the 
following expression of his views: “ Because in such cases, while the 
iridectomy may prove successful so far ns the reduction of the tension 
is concerned, yet the contraction of the fields, i. e., the progress of the 
atrophy of the optic nerve, is often not arrested, and shortly afterward 
may be found to engulf the centre of vision. I go so far as to think 
that in such cases any operation is liable rather to hnsten than to retard 
the blindness, and I therefore never operate on them.” His convictions 
on other points which are at present agitated in the medical societies and 
journals are expressed with equal frankness. Thus, after impartially 
stating the advantages and disadvantages of the extraction of cataract 
without iridectomy, he says: “ With sentimental talk about * mutilation * 
of the iris I cannot pretend to sympathize. If the advocates of the 
method under discussion [which he previously says is older than the 
linear, Von Graefe’s, or the three-millimeter flap operation] should find 
a means of insuring the eye against prolapse of the iris, the operation 
will be placed upon a different footing; but until then, the procedure 
cannot, I think, ne recommended.” Again, “ I am opposed to the after- 
treatment of cataract operation without bandage, as advocated by some 
surgeons. It is by no means a new method, and I do not doubt that 
many cases recover under it. I do not believe, however, that in a long 
series of cases the same percentage of recoveries can be obtained by it 
as with the bandage.” Again, after a detailed description of the opera¬ 
tion for the expression of the contents of the granular masses in the first 
and second stages of granular ophthalmia, by means of Knapp’s roller 
forceps, he says: “ Some cases are immediately and permanently cured 
by this operation, while others, although greatly benefited, will still 
require a further routine treatment with local remedies. My experience 
with this method leads me to regard it as a most valuable one for the 
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cure or for the acceleration of the cure of granular ophthalmia before 
the cicatricial stage has come.” 

A critical analysis of the book reveals to the reviewer a few defects. 
There is no list of illustrations. The space allotted to the correction of 
H. and M. is altogether incompatible with its importance. In our large 
eye dispensaries in Philadelphia four-fifths of the whole number of 
patients are cases of refraction. In England and on the continent of 
Europe, much less attention is paid to the prescribing of glasses for ocular 
and reflex symptoms, as a means of cure, than in America; but making 
proper allowance for the diversity of opinion as to the efficacy of the care¬ 
ful correction of ametropia, the treatment of H. should not be dismissed 
in twenty-one lines. Under tf retinoscopy by the plane mirror,” the 
estimation of the refractive error necessitates a constant change in the 
lens held before the patient’s eye, instead of the more rapid and equally 
accurate method of using, in the first instance, a lens strong enough in 
E. and H. to produce artificial M. The ophthalmometer, now commonly 
employed and justly regarded as a reliable aid to the diagnosis of astig¬ 
matism, is not mentioned. The author says, under granular conjunctivitis, 
“ they (granulations) do not form on the bulbar conjunctiva,” “ yet, it is 
remarkable that the bulbar conjunctiva .... never becomes diseased.” 
These statements will not be accepted by all pathologists. Under pter¬ 
ygium the most satisfactory operation, tearing the apex from its bed in 
the cornea and transplanting it, is not noticed. Onyx is so frequent a 
complication in ulcer and abscess of the cornea that the author’s omis¬ 
sion to describe, or even to mention it, is remarkable. The statement 
that in anterior polar cataract “ no treatment is required, as vision is not 
affected,” is scarcely accurate. The vitreous opacities due to SI. are 
not noticed under diseases of the vitreous humor. The chapter on the 
muscles is admirable in its discussion on paralysis and squint, but is 
incomplete in that functional disturbances of the vertical muscles are not 
described. Enophthalmus is omitted in the chapter on diseases of the 
orbit. 

The choice of words and construction of the sentences, on the whole, 
conform to a high standard of English ; but here and there the author 
falls into colloquialisms or positive grammatical errors. For example, 
page 41, liue 8, “ When the foci of both sets of rays is behind the 
retina;” pages 145, 474, “separated up,” “separated off;” page 207, 
line 23, “ there is no tendency to ulceration in this affection of the deep 
layers,” is ambiguous from want of punctuation; page 232, line 29, 
“being what misleads;” page 248, line 27, “hypopyon in the anterior 
chamber,” is tautological. A few typographical errors are noticed, and 
the illustrations of hemianopsia are misplaced. 

If, from this somewhat lengthy enumeration of faults, scientific, gram¬ 
matical, and typographical, the reviewer has conveyed to his reader the 
impression that they are numerous and important, he hastens to add that 
they are few and insignificant, and disappear in comparison with the 
many points of excellence, and that the study of the book has been a 
source of pleasure and of profit to him. He, therefore, cordially recom¬ 
mends it to the student of ophthalmology. 

The publishers are so well known in American medical literature that 
an expression of the good taste and generosity exhibited in tbe prepara¬ 
tion of this volume would be superfluous. H. F. H. 



